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TWENTY-FOURTH  REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  oj  Kentucky  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  respectfully  present  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  lientucky  the  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Institution.    And  they  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  that,  at 
no  time  in  its  history,  has  this  Institution  given  brighter  promise  of 
the  success  of  all  the  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  just  objects  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  than  it  does  now. 
The  past  year  has  devolved  an  unusual  amount  of  labor  on  the 
Trustees  of  this  Institution,  through  which  they  have  undoubtedly 
acquired  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  its  affairs,  than  has 
been  possessed  by  any  other  Board  connected  with  its  management. 
These  unusual  labors  exacted  an  immense  amount  of  the  time  of 
the  Board ;  but  each  member  contributed  his  time  and  labor,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  trust  confided  to  him  is  too  sacred  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth  session  of  this  Institution,  the 
Board  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon  as  Director.  His  scholarship,  his  excellent  gifts  as  a  teacher, 
his  genial  character,  his  great  fidelity  to  every  duty  he  has  under- 
taken during  his  long  residence  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  the 
industrious  use  of  all  his  endowments,  commended  him  to  the  Board 
as  well  qualified  for  this  high  trust.  Our  experience  of  his  manage- 
ment, founded  on  almost  daily  observation,  has  amply  confirmed  our 
expectations  in  confiding  the  Institution  to  his  management.  The 
progress  and  condition  of  the  school,  and  the  rigid  and  judicious 
economy  under  Mr.  Huntoon^'s  management,  give  promise  of  a  grat- 
ifying success  in  his  directorship  of  this  important  work.  The  Board 
take  great  pleasure  in  commending  him  to  the  fullest  confidence  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  when  the 
friends  of  educating  the  blind  have  the  opportunity  of  weighing  his 
endowments  as  we  have  weighed  them,  they  will  place  the  proper 
estimate  upon  him. 


INSIITDTION    FOR    THE  BLIND. 

One  of  the  most  diflicult  of  the  duties  we  have  to  perform  is  in 
awakening  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  noble  provision  of 
the  State  authorities  for  the  education  of  these  sightless  members  of 
the  State.  The  law  of  January  9th,  1852,  provides,  that  "  from  and 
after  the  present  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of 
tax  in  each  county  in  the  Comtnonwealth,  to  ascertain  and  return  on 
the  back  of  their  books,  respectively,  the  names  and  ages  of  all  blind 
children  under  twenty  years  of  age,  in  their  respective  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  post-oliice  nearest  to  the  residence  of 
each."  We  have  scarcely  ever  received  any  assistance  of  this  kind 
during  the  twenty  years  that  this  law  has  been  in  existence.  May 
we  suggest  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  General 
Assembly  the  propriety  of  enacting  a  law  requiring  the  presiding 
judge  of  each  county  to  annually  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners of  taxes  in  his  county  to  the  duty  devolved  on  them  by 
the  law  of  1852?  If  attention  were  given  tn  its  proper  discharge,  the 
blind  of  Kentucky  would  bo  greatly  benefited,  not  only  in  thr  oppor- 
tunity of  being  blessed  with  education,  but  in  being  raised  from 
absolute  dependence  on  others,  to  the  honoring  condition  of  self- 
reliance,  because  many  of  the  educated  blind  are  able  to  support 
themselves. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  could 
discharge  its  educating  duties  to  two  hundred  pupils,  as  well  as 
to  sixty  or  seventy,  without  doubling  the  expenses  of  the  school. 
A  large  portion  of  the  essential  expenses  of  an  Institution  for  the 
Blind  would  not  be  any  larger  for  two  hundred  pupils  than  for 
sixty  or  seventy.  In  recognition  of  the  duties  confided  to  us  by  the 
State,  in  order  to  extend  the  blessings  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  blind,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  every  member  of 
each  House  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  we  earnestly  pleaded 
for  the  help  of  each  member  in  finding  for  us  every  blind  child  in 
his  county  or  district,  so  that  we  might  bring  every  one  of  them, 
capable  of  being  taught,  into  access  with  this  Institution.  In  that 
letter  we  said,  "in  accepting  our  appointments  for  this  Trusteeship 
of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  we  feel  that  the  blind 
are  our  wards,  to  be  looked  after,  to  be  hnnted  up  and  cared  for, 
at  the  very  least,  to  the  extent  of  bringing  home  to  them  every 
blessing  the  Commonwealth  has  provided  for  them."  While  we 
thus  express  our  sense  of  the  duty  given  to  us  to  perform,  may 
we  not  appeal  to  every  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and  ask  whether  this 
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gnai-Jian>hip  of  t!io  lielple^s  bliivl  of  the  St  .tn  is  not  an  imperative 
dein  111  1  u|);)n  t'n^  ciri/..Mi  Vii p  of  cvei-y  Iventuckian  ?  I n  "  duty  rec- 
ogiiiz"  1  a;i  I  An'y  p;'i- o  im- I  "  arc  emboJied  tlic  pure.'^t  conception 
of  Christianity,  tin;  !iij^'ii--t  elements  of  civilization,  the  best  ac- 
tivities of  ciiizeii-hip  in  a  Commonwealth.  If  wc  cannot  ffive  >ight 
to  tin;  hiiii;!,  uc  can  ami  sliould  make  an  approach  toward  it,  in 
educating-  ih<  ir  sense  ol  touch,  especially  iheir  tacl'le  powers,  so 
lhar  they  may  secuii  ly  an  i  lirneficially  travel  over  the  fairest  fields 
of  fclucaiion,  anJ  elotiit;  ilii'ir  mindrf  with  filjundatit  fruits  ot  the 
purest  know  ledge.  A  considerable  increase  of  pupils  in  attendance 
upon  ilic  school  will,  as  a  m  itier  of  course,  increase  our  labors  and 
responsibilities;  b:it  we  shall  cheerfully  meet  the  call  upon  us,  for 
th''  sake  of  the  enl.n-geil  amount  of  good  we  should  be  able  to 
render  to  the  ])e()ple  of  Iveiiiucdvy,  in  i^iving  to  the  l)lind  of  the 
State  the  sLibstautial  benelits  of  education.  I5y  examining  the  list 
of  pupils,  now  reported,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  centage  of 
atteii  lance,  based  on  the  nuinber  of  blind  children  in  Kentucky, 
who  should  l>e  receiving  instruction  in  this  Institution,  is  not  by 
any  means  large,  compared  with  what  it  should  be.  We  have 
carefully  e.vamiiu'd  t!ic  exjjenditures  of  other  institutions  for  edu- 
cating ihe  blinil  in  the  va/ious  States  of  this  country,  and  we  knovvr 
that  the  expensivs  of  the  Kentucky  School  contrast  very  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other.  These  expenses  would  not,  by  einy  means, 
be  prcportionfilly  increased,  even  if  the  number  of  pupils  were 
doubled  or  trijded.  We  have  exhausted  all  the  means  in  our  power 
foi'  secui-i ng  a  l  irge;-  attendance  of  the  blind  of  the  State  upon  the 
ministrations  of  this  lnstituti(jn,  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  to  tie  vise  proper  measures  for  this  purpose.  In  addition 
to  our  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues presented  the  subject  to  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  activities  of  that 
large  and  influential  body. 

The  vast  importance  of  teaching  the  seeing  by  means  of  tangible 
objects  is  now  generally  recognized  by  educators,  but  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  such  aiil  is  almost  indispensable.  The  avenues  of 
the  five  senses  ai-e  the  means  by  which  sensible  objects  address  thera- 
Bclves  to  the  mind,  and  when  any  one  of  them  is  closed,  means  must 
be  resorted  to  for  overcoming  the  difilculty.  One  of  the  best  educated 
girls  in  this  countr}'  has  but  a  single  sense — that  of  touch.  By  a 
judicious  and  intelligent  training  of  that  single  faculty  this  lady  haa 
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been  enabled  to  successfully  cultivate  large  and  various  departments 
of  knowledge.  Some  apparatus  for  instruction  was  made  especially 
for  her  use.  Her  case  excited  the  admiration  of  all  civilized  Europe. 
But  many  of  the  blind  have  very  complete  possession  oi  four  of  the 
senses.  The  enlargement  of  their  learning  can  be  materially  aided 
by  models  that  instruct  through  the  means  of  touch.  These  models 
are  of  great  value  to  any  school :  their  value  to  the  blind  is  almost 
inestimable.  For  example  :  through  the  anatomy  of  the  hand  a  blind 
child  can  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Divine  mechanism  of  that 
great  element  of  human  power.  One  of  the  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  of  the  series  of  books  written  under  a  bequest  in  1825 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  and  the  accruing  dividends,  by  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  "  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  man- 
ifested in  the  creation ;  illustrating  such  work  by  all  reasonable  ar- 
guments, &c.,"  is  that  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  entitled 
"  The  Construction  of  the  Hand  of  Man,"  the  preparation  of  which 
was  confided  to  Sir  Charles  Bell.  This  volume  has  delighted,  in- 
structed, and  strengthened  the  wholesome  faith  of  many  thousands 
of  the  human  family;  and  through  the  tangible  powers  of  anatomi- 
cal preparations  and  lectures  on  the  subject  the  blind  can  be  made 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  forces  of  this  knowledge  quite  as  well  as 
seeing  persons.  Professor  J.  M.  Bodine,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  has,  in  obedience 
to  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  consented  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  blind  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  this  valuable 
knowledge.  And  Professor  Edward  R.  Palmer,  of  the  same  institu- 
tion, has  consented  to  deliver  physiological  lectures  on  the  subject. 

A  distinguished  Frenchman,  some  years  ago,  made  a  complete  set 
of  models  of  all  mathematical  figures,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  the  State  of  New  York  purchased  this  series  at  a 
cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But  in  the  mechanical  department 
of  Cornell  University  a  full  set  of  perfect  copies  of  these  figures  are 
now  manufactured  and  sold  at  eight  hundred  dollars.  A  small  por- 
tion of  these  would  be  of  great  service  in  teaching  mathematics  to 
the  blind,  a  science  for  w^iich  many  of  the  blind  have  great  capacity. 
The  almost  unrivalled  mathematician  who  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton at  Cambridge,  as  teacher  of  mathematics  and  of  the  laws  of  light, 
was  totally  blind  from  the  time  he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  w^as 
one  of  the  first  teachers  in  Europe,  and  was  almost  as  much  renowned 
as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  as  for  his  mathematical  knowledge. 
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A  large  variety  of  objects  of  the  character  we  have  named  are  made 
by  M.  Auzoux.  Many  of  these  are  very  much  larger  than  the  natu- 
ral size  of  the  things  represented.  The  design  of  these  "  object  les- 
sons" is  to  make  tangible  things  that  are  visible  to  the  seeing.  They 
are  of  great  value  in  schools  of  seeing  persons  as  important  aids  for  / 
instruction,  but  in  the  education  of  the  blind  they  are  peculiarly  use- 
ful. We  respectfully  ask  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  purchase  of  a  small  number  of  these  models,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind. 

The  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies,  and 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  school  is  earnest  and  eager  for  improvement. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  both  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for 
which  some  of  the  pupils  seem  to  manifest  a  peculiar  talent.  The 
pupils  have  successfully  maintained  a  band,  both  of  brass  and  of  string 
instruments,  and  have  gained  an  excellent  reputation.  They  occa- 
sionally give  public  performances,  which  yield  them  some  income. 
At  the  recent  Masonic  fair  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Home,  the 
band  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  furnished  nightly  the  music  for  the 
occasion. 

The  work  in  the  mechanical  department  has  gone  on  with  consid- 
erable success.  Several  blind  persons  have  learned  to  make  brooms 
and  mattresses,  and  to  cane  chairs  with  sufficient  expertness  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  establish  a  paying  business.  So  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  there  seems  to  be  many  excellent  openings  for  the  blind 
to  profitably  exercise,  in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  country,  any 
kind  of  handicraft  with  which  they  can  be  made  acquainted.  At 
present  the  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  engage  are  very 
limited,  and  we  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  experiments 
every  year  in  new  directions,  some  of  which  might  doubtless  prove 
advantageous,  and  the  great  results  that  would  flow  from  these 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  failures  in  the  effort  at  improve- 
ment. The  new  Director,  Professor  Huntoon,  has  many  qualifications 
for  conducting  these  efforts.  The  enlightened  sense  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  State  has  supplied  this  Institution  with  m^ny  excellent 
and  costly  appliances  that  are  needed  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  evident  intention  of  the  Legislature  is,  that  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  shall  be  second  to  none  in  the  country  for  the. 
completeness  of  its  apparatus  for  imparting  a  sound  education. 
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The  nocessiiips  (  f  ihe  scfiool  call  for  a  complete  set  of  standard 
weights  and  measures,  nnd  for  a  more  extensis'e  assortment  of 
models  lha!i  the  school  now  possesses. 

Inasmuch  as  lifr  not  only  manifests  itself  in  movement,  but  depends 
for  sub'istcniM!  on  a  series  of  motions,  we  hold  that  it  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  a'l  eiluca:ion  to  train  children  in  a  knowledge  of 
this  eh-nient  of  existence,  and  that  they  should  l)e  taught  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  knowledge.    A  feeble   lespiration   may  be  very 
tnaterially  and  substantially  strengthened  by  exercise  in  the  right 
direction,  or  it  may  be  pcrman(Mitly  crippled  by  neglect.    An  im- 
pervious air  tube  in  the  lungs  produces  collapse  in  all  that  part  of 
the  lung  that  is  depen  lent  on  that  tube.    If  blood  ceases  to  run 
through  an  artery  or  vein,  the  vessel  closes  and  becomes  a  cord. 
Muscular  motion  is  absolutely  essnilial  to  miiscu!  ir  nutrition;  inac- 
tivity of  muscles,  therefore,  lead-;  to  loss  of  power,  which  is  absolute 
or  temporary  in  proportion  to  ihe  persistence  of  the  inactivity.  .For 
these  reasons  we  think  that  a  most  important  element  in  all  success- 
ful education,  is  that  called  gymnastics.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
fullness  of  excellence  of  the  mental  powers  when  the  body  is  dis- 
eased.   This  lact  was  wi  11  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  their  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  exei'cise  ol  the  proper  kind  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  body  and  mind  was  enforced  by  all  their  great  thinkers,  and 
accepted  by  the  people.    To  this  fact  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  its 
enjoyment  of  the  mental  powers  of  Cicero.    He  went  to  Athens 
pale,  slender,  and  feeble.    He  was  such  a  victim  to  indigestion  that 
his  stomach  refused  to  retain  the  sustenance  he  forced  himself  to  eat. 
The  gymnastics  at  Athens  effected  a  thorough  revolution  in  his  phys- 
ical conJition.    The<e  gymnastics,  when  judiciously  used,  are  of 
great  utility  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  but  they  are  imperatively  de- 
manded in  schools  for  the  blind.    A  great  many  blind  children,  on 
account  of  their  helplessness,  lead  at  home  a  life  of  inaction  that  is 
very  prejudicial  to  health.    Many  of  them  are  anemic,  others  are 
deplorably  cachectic.    For  the  relief  of  these  conditions  judiciously 
devised  gymnastics  are  among  the  most  certain  means  of  relief.  All 
Icinds  of  gymnastics  are  not  useful  to  all  kinds  of  constitution.  Like 
all  other  p  )tencies,  that  kind  that  may  be  eminently  serviceable  to 
one  class  of  bodily  infirinities,  may  be  very  detrimental  to  another. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  powers  and 
various  forces  of  gymnastics,  in  order  that  the  blind  may  be  trained 
in  benefits,  and  not  in  evils.    We  pay  great  attention  to  this  impor- 
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tant  aid,  as  we  do  to  each  element  of  pliy.^ioal  educalion,  in  educating 
the  blind. 

The  Trustees  were  forced  to  give  an  Linusu<(l  amount  of  attention 
for  several  mouths  to  the  general  condiiion  of  the  Insiitulion,  and 
in  this  way  we  have  instituted  economic  measures  of  jsome  vjiluo. 
We  discovered  that  we  had  ten  head  of  catlle,  only  luo  of  which 
were  givi*ng  milk,  and  that  there  was  very  little  probability  that  any 
of  the  other  cows  would  yield  milk  for  mjuiy  months  to  come,  if 
ever.  The  expense  of  feeding  these  unprofitable  cattle  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  would  have  been  almost  a  dead  loss.  We  t^peak 
of  feeding  them  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  because  there  is  no 
good  pasturage  accessible  to  the  Institution,  except  at.  a  ruinous 
rental,  because  of  the  high  price  of  land  in  convenient  reach  of 
the  Institution.  Upon  a  full  consultation  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  experienced  in  these  questions,  the  cattle  were  sold,  and  we 
have  an  excellent  arrangement  with  an  upright  dair\  man,  foi-  sup- 
plying the  Institution  with  milk.  We  found,  too,  that  there  were 
two  horses  at  the  Institution,  and  are  satisfied,  in  which  the  Director 
concurs  fully,  that  one  will  do.  We  have  ordeied  the  sale  of  one 
of  these  horses,  and  this  will  cut  olf  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
feeding  a  superfluous  animal,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  keeping  of  a  horse. 

Under  the  careful  guardianship  over  the  supplies  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  vigilance  exerciseil  by  Mrs.  Huntoon,  who  is  acting 
matron,  we  are  confident  that  numerous  leaks  have  been  effectively 
stopped,  and  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  the 
blind  children  will  be  so  used  as  to  sacredly  enure  to  their  welfare. 
In  a  peculiar  emergency,  the  President  of  this  Board  earnest!}'  en- 
treated, as  a  personal  favor  to  him,  Mrs.  Huntoon  to  take  charge 
of  the  matron's  duties  until  time  should  enable  us  to  secure  a 
matron.  This  estimable  lady  complied  with  the  request,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  entire  Institution.  The 
duties  have  been  performed  so  thoroughly  to  our  satisfaction,  such 
a  beneficial  change  has  been  efTected  in  the  delights  and  welfare 
of  the  pupils,  that  we  have  taken  up  a  forgetful ness  that  she  was 
asked  to  take  temporary  charge,  and  we  have  no  thought  of  re- 
minding her  of  it. 

In  being  brought  into  a  daily  supervisorship  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  of  its  internal  and  educational  interests, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  entire  water-closet  system  of 
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the  building.  In  the  first  place  we  neither  had,  nor  could  we,  in 
any  way,  command  a  drainage  of  such  material  away  from  our 
grounds.  The  attempt  had  been  made  to  do  this  through  an  open 
ditch  across  private  property  several  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  the 
drainage  had  to  be  emptied  upon  private  property.  In  addition  to 
the  impropriety  of  this  conduct,  and  its  baleful  character,  it  was  a  tres- 
pass that  we  determined  to  stop.  In  winter  time  these  water-closets 
in  the  building  became  a  nuisance,  on  account  either  of  want  of 
water  from  its  being  drawn  from  the  pipes  to  prevent  freezing,  or, 
when  this  was  postponed,  from  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  pipes. 
Our  experience  satisfied  us  that  these  were  evils  that  demanded 
abatement.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
determined  to  resort  to  earth-closet  commodes,  as  by  far  the  most 
eligible,  convenient,  remunerative,  healthful,  and  economic  method 
that  could  be  adopted.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  building 
as  far  as  our  pecuniary  resources  permitted,  and  they  have  justified 
our  expectations.  The  evils  of  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the 
pipes  are  the  result  of  the  failure  to  heat  the  Institution  with  steam 
or  hot-water  pipes,  a  failure,  unexpectedly  to  us,  arising  from  the 
inability  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  school.  That  officer,  we  are  well  satisfied, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  meet  these  appropriations.  This  failure  has 
exposed  the  school  to  the  perils  of  stoves,  and  has  caused  much 
unavoidable  expense.  Until  we  secure  a  proper  method  of  heat- 
ing the  building,  the  School  for  the  Blind  must  often  suffer  in  cold 
weather  the  deplorable  evils  of  the  want  of  proper  supplies  of 
water. 

Two  notable  events  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have 
occurred  within  the  past  year.  One  of  these  was  the  meeting  of  a 
Convention  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Educational  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  and  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  various  interests  scattered  over  the  country,  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  the  blind.  Of  twenty-seven  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  twenty-five  were  in  favor  of  the  Convention,  and  gave  it  their 
hearty  approval.  The  Convention  met  at  Indianapolis  last  August, 
and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  The  principal  object 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  seemed  to  be,  in  the  language 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  ascertain,  "  how  can  ike  men  and  means  em- 
ployed be  made  more  efficient  in  educating  the  blind  ?"    Much  was 
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done  by  the  Convention  toward  elucidating  this  important  question. 
In  another  part  of  this  Report  we  have  spoken  of  finding  ne\y 
directions  for  teaching  the  blind,  successful  methods  of  securing,  at 
least  a  livelihood,  by  their  own  efforts.  The  experiences  of  the 
various  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  as  detailed  at  the 
Convention,  give  some  valuable  information  on  this  point,  by  which 
we  hope  to  profit  in  the  Kentucky  Institution 

The  second  of  these  important  events  to  the  blind  is  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  to  institute  and  carry  on  at  his  own 
expense  a  series  of  experiments  for  improving  the  type,  paper,  and 
mode  of  printing  for  the  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost 
of  production,  and  for  the  attainment  of  other  objects  of  great  utility. 
He  has,  undoubtedly,  for  the  past  forty  years,  been  regarded  as  the 
best  of  all  inventors  in  mech  mical  matters,  connected  with  literature 
for  the  blind,  that  this  country  has  produced.  He  was  originally  one 
of  the  finest  engravers  of  bank  notes  in  this  country,  but  left  that 
employment  to  devote  himself  to  improvements  in  instructive  appa- 
ratus for  the  blind.  He  invented  in  1835  the  first  printing  press  ever 
made  for  the  blind,  and  he  was  the  first  that  ever  succeeded  in  devis- 
ing the  manufacture  of  paper  for  embossed  printing  for  the  blind — a 
paper  that  does  not  crack  in  the  operation  of  printing  raised  letters 
for  the  blind,  nor  suffer  the  characters  to  flatten  down  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  in  reading.  This  invention  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the 
blind.  He  also  invented  movable  type,  by  which  the  map  of  any 
country  can  be  perfectly  and  beautifully  printed  for  the  blind.  The 
type  with  which  a  map  of  Asia  is  printed  may  be  distributed  and 
thea  put  together  to  print  a  map  of  North  America  or  of  any  other 
region.  With  these  map  characters  Mr.  Ruggles  has  produced  a 
very  complete  atlas  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  general  atlas. 
"Every  piece  of  type  matches  its  neighbor  with  miraculous  cunning, 
while  following  the  lines  and  angles  or  graceful  curves  of  the  various 
rivers,  coasts,  islands,  lakes,  bays,  &c.,  with  which  such  works  abound." 
In  1863  Mr.  Ruggles  invented  a  large  press  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  work  of  this 
press  surpassed  in  excellence  all  printing  for  the  blind  ever  previously 
accomplished.  We  have  specimens  of  its  work  printed  at  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  at  Boston  before  it  was  sent  to  Louisville,  and  we 
have  never  seen,  even  in  the  excellent  work  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  any  that  surpassed  the  excellence  of  the  work 
done  by  it  in  Boston  as  a  sample  of  its  power.    Mr.  Ruggles  is  ad- 
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vanced  in  years,  has  become  wealthy  by  various  inventions  opart 
fronn  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  he  now  wishes  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  a  portion  of  his  fortune  for  the  benefit,  as 
he  saj^s,  "  of  all  tlie  blind."  He  has  lilted  up  an  elaborate  oflice  in 
Boston,  in  wliich  he  runs  two  steam  engines,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
is  making  experiments  with  punches  and  dies  and  othci-  agencies,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind.  He  has  also  stereotyping  and  electroiy ping 
departments  to  aid  him  in  his  works  for  the  blind.  We  feel  great 
confidence  that  th('se  labors  will  largely  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  He  is  working,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  to  Mr.  lluggles  that  the  blind  and  the  friends  of  the 
blind  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  art  of  printing 
for  the  blind  that  has  been  invented  in  the  past  forty  years.  To  the 
perfectness  of  his  inventions  in  this  line,  the  oflicials  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  Institutions  for  the  Blind  bear  strong  testimony.  It  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  Mr.  lluggles  to  make  a  free  gift  of  his  inventions 
for  the  blind,  the  most  valuable  of  which  have  not  l)een  made  public 

yet. 

The  following  circular  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Convention  we  have  spoken 
very  fully,  ex])lains  the  initial  steps  toward  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
Ruggles : 

"Philadelphia,  December  12,  1871. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis,  in 
August,  1871,  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  November,  1871,  to 
consider  the  following  proposition  made  by  Mr.  8.  P.  Ruggles,  of 
Boston  : 

'"If  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  will 
choose  a  Publishing  Committee,  said  committee  representing  all  said 
Institutions,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  what  books,  maps,  etc., 
shall  be  printed,  the  number  of  copies  in  each  edition,  and  how  to  be 
distributed  among  the  difierent  blind  people  and  Institutions,  I  will 
get  up  an  improved  printing  establishment,  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  printing  presses,  all  the  type,  of  various  kinds,  for  books, 
maps,  and  all  other  work,  together  with  all  the  conveniences  for 
electrotyping  and  stereotyping  ;  and  also  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  school  aj)paratus,  and  all  things  needed 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  entire  mechanical  departments 
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of  such  an  establishment,  and  all  at  my  own  expense,  without  any 
charge  or  cost  to  said  committee  or  Institutions;  and  I  will  also 
superintend  the  same  without  pay  or  cost  to  any  one,  my  sole  object 
being  to  give  the  blind  the  benefit  of  all  the  improvements  which  I 
have  thought  out  and  perfected  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  which 
I  believe  will  be  found  to  be  nearly,  or  quite,  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  present  modes  of  instruction,  printing,  etc.,  as  the  improvements 
which  1  made  in  1835  were  in  advance  of  every  thing  prior  to  that 
time.' 

"  The  committee,  after  due  consideration,  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  cordially  accept,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  the 
above  very  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Ruggles. 

"  The  committee  repaired  to  Boston  and  presented  the  resolution, 
in  person,  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  with  their  thanks  for  his  contemplated 
munificent  gift  to  the  blind  of  our  country. 

"  William  Chapin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  William  H.  Churchman,  of  Indiana, 
"  A.  D.  Lord,  of  New  York  State, 
"  F.  D.  Morrison,  of  Maryland, 
"G.  L.  Smead,  of  Ohio, 
"  H.  L.  Hall,  General  Agent,  SfC.  Commitlce .''^ 

We,  in  common  with  all  who  know  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ruggles  as 
an  inventive  genius,  unrivalled  in  the  improvements  made  for  the 
blind,  and  all  who  know  what  he  has  done  in  that  department  cf 
progress,  entertain  the  confident  hope  that  the  American  Printing 
House  Company  for  the  Blind,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  will,  through  the 
generous  labors  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  attain  the  means  of  greatly  enlarg- 
ing the  methods  of  instructing  blind  pupils  and  of  improving  and 
strengthening  the  enjoyments,  in  literature,  of  those  already  taught, 
in  the  schools. 

We  herewith  submit  our  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures^ 
of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  1871.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution  will,  as  usual,  settle  with  the  Auditor  of" 
the  State,  and  file  with  that  officer  his  vouchers. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  John  G.  Barret,  Treasurer  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  statement  of  his  account  as, 
such,  up  to  the  31st  December,  1871  : 
2 
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JOHN  G.  BARRET,  Trbasurku, 

In  account  loith  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


1871.  RECEIPTS. 

March         2,  To  iimonnt  received  froiu  Treasurer  of  State,  on  annual  al- 

lo^\ancc   $4,000  00 

March         6.    To  amount  received  fiom  same   6,000  00 

April          1.  To  amount  received  from  same,  on  special  appropriation  by 

Legislature,  the  appropriation  being  $10,000   4,000  00 

April        20.    To  first  quarterly  allowance   1,621  65 

July            5.    To  second  quarterly  allowance   1,645  00 

October       5.    To  third  quarterly  allowance   1,295  00 

September  23.    To  amount  reci-ived  ot  D.  Lasch  from  s:iles   360  00 

March         4.  To  amount  received  of  T.  S.  Bell,  being  check  on  the  Treas- 
urer of  Stale,  on  appropriation  of  Legislature   1,000  00 

March       24.    To  cash  of  B.  M.  Patten,  for  bull  sold   35  00 

March       24.    To  cash  of  Otis  Patten,  lor  4  copies  Blind  Cbild's  Book   12  00 

March       24.    To  cash  of  Otis  Patten,  for  1  Paradise  Lost   5  00 

March       24.  To  cash  of  Otis  Patten,  for  1  UonsLirution  United  States —  1  00 

December  30.    To  cash  of  P.  Boullemet,  from  Louisiana   IGO  00 

December  30.    To  cash  of  E.  Scliafor,  from  Indiana   25  00 

December  30.    To  cash  for  sale  of  live  stock   138  80 

Dcci^raber  30.    To  cash  from  sales  of  goods  from  workshop   167  35 


$20, '165  80 

1871.  EXPENDITURES. 

By  amount  due  Treasurer  by  lust  report   $1 ,160  90 

April  8.  No.    1.    First  quarter's  salaries    1,182  50 

May  10.  No.    2.    First  quarters  wages   423  00 

June  2.  No.   3.    By  amount  to  .Messrs.  Pike  &  Benner   40  00 

June  7.  No.   4.    By  amount  to  L.  Eisenman   —  879  67 

July  5.  No.    5.    By  amount  to  water  rent   125  00 

July  17.  No.   6.    By  amount  to  salaries,  second  quarter   1  ,040  Ol) 

July  17.  No.    7.    By  amount  to  John  M.  Carson  &  Co   1,326  63 

July  18.  No.    8.    By  amount  to  Wm.  Linton   262  50 

Jnlv  20.  No.    9.    By  amount  to  Eisenman   634  34 

July  21.  No.  10.    By  amount  to  Wm.  Hoerter   301  04 

July  21.  No.  11.    By  amount  to  Wm.  Hoerter   245  84 

July  21.  No.  12.    By  amount  to  wages,  second  quarter   371  20 

July  21.  No.  13.    By  amount  to  Browu  &  Jelks   27  40 

July  21.  No.  14.    By  amount  to  T.  Johnston   24  00 

July  21.  No.  15.    By  amount  to  Wm.  Sumner  &  Co   14  50 

July  21.  No.  16.    By  amount  to  H.  Buchter   28  50 

July  21.  No.  17.    By  amount  to  William  Bailey   48  00 

July  21.  No.  18.    By  amount  to  Kennedy  &  Irvin   328  44 

July  21.  No.  19.    By  amount  to  Shearer  &  Mackay   74  25 

July  21.  No.  20.    By  amount  to  Falls  City  Steam  Bakery   67  51 

July  21.  No.  21.    By  amount  to  S.  Barker  &  Co   142  15 

July  21.  No.  22.    By  amount  to  Fry  &  Patton   259  37 

July  21.  No.  23.    By  amount  to  H.  G.  Van  Scggern   417  92 

July  21.  No.  24.    By  amount  to  Speckman  &  Dix   34  25 


Amount  carried  forward   $9,408  91 

* 
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Amount  brought  forward   $9,408  91 

July          21.  No.  25.  By  amount  to  Grove,  Burlilage  &  Co   50  35 

July          21.  No.  26.  By  amouut  to  J.  Siickstcder   500  67 

September   9.  No.  27.  By  amount  to  B.  M.  Patten   300  00 

September   9.  No.  28.  By  amount  to  B.  M.  Putten   319  00 

September  26.  No.  29.  By  amount  to  third  quarter's  salary   600  00 

September  26.  No.  30.  By  amount  to  wages  for  August   242  00 

September  28.  No.  31.  By  amount  to  E.  McGloughliu   17  85 

September  28.  No.  32.  By  amount  to  Blum  Bros.   9  93 

September  28.  No.  33.  By  amount  to  G.  11.  Cary   15  45 

September  28.  No.  34.  By  amount  to  Speckman  &  D'lx   10  80 

September  28.  No.  35.  By  amount  to  W.  K.  Glover   38  50 

September  28.  No.  36.  By  amount  to  Pclers  &  Webb   15  00 

September  28.  No.  37.  By  amount  to  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  BlinJ 

(2  bills)                                                                ,  10  93 

September  28.  No.  38.  By  amount  to  Grove,  Burhlage  &  Co   25  00 

September  28.  No.  39.  By  amount  to  John  P.  Morton  &  Co   15  78 

September  28.  No.  40.  By  amount  to  J.  .VI.  Armstrong  (2  bills)   28  25 

September  28.  No.  41.  By  amount  to  William  Bell   10  00 

September  28.  No.  42.  By  amount  to  Johnsion  &  Webster   53  00 

September  23.  No.  43.  By  amount  to  Adam.s  E.\press   26  60 

September  28.  No.  44.  By  amount  to  S.  Fry   78  00 

September  28.  No.  4  5.  By  amount  to  D.  La.seh   28  10 

September  28.  No.  46.  By  amount  to  Charles  Safel   13  20 

September  23.  No.  47.  By  amount  to  M.  Bopgler   9  25 

September  28.  No.  48.  By  amount  to  B.  M.  Patten   75  15 

September  28.  No.  49.  By  amount  to  B.  M.  Patten   117  35 

September  28.  No.  50.  By  amount  to  D.  Laseh   73  63 

September  28.  No.  51.  By  amount  to  D.  Lasch   135  00 

September  28.  No.  52.  By  amount  to  Christian  Schaf'er   17  50 

September  28.  No.  53.  By  amount  to  S.  Barker  &  Co   40  95 

September  28.  No.  54.  By  amount  to  Baker  &  Rubell   33  60 

September  23.  No.  55.  By  amount  to  William  Hoeter   33  10 

September  28.  No.  56.  By  amount  to  L.  Eisenman   254  62 

September  28.  No.  57.  By  amount  to  Schmidt  &  Bender   1190 

September  28.  No.  58.  By  amount  to  Briilgefbrd  &  Co   37  66 

September  23.  No.  59.  By  amount  to  B.  B.  Huntoon   113  72 

September  28.  No.  60.  By  amount  to  J.  S.  Danforth   218  75 

September  28.  No.  61.  By  amount  to  J.  S.  Danforth    131  25 

September  28.  No.  62.  By  amount  to  II.  H.  Wright   70  00 

October      23.  No.  63.  By  amount  lo  Atwood  &  Nicholas   175  00 

October      28.  No.  64.  By  amount  to  S.  Barker   26  47 

October     28.  No.  65.  By  amount  to  II.  Wright   15  00 

October     28.  No.  66.  By  amount  to  T.  S.  Bell   61  00 

December  30.  No.  67.  By  amount  to  salaries,  fourth  quarter   1,092  80 

December  30.  No.  68.  By  amount  to  William  Bailey   72  50 

December  30.  No.  69.  By  amount  to  wages,  fourth  quarter   584  95 

December  30.  No.  70.  By  amount  to  Eisenman's  bill   732  10 

December  30.  No.  71.  By  amount  to  Henry  Smith  (3  bills]   166  91 

December  30.  No.  72.  By  amount  to  William  Sowders   22  65 


Amount  carried  forward   $16,201  02 
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Amount  brought  forward    $16,201  02 

December  30.    No.  73.    By  amount  to  F.  Van  Seggern   90  00 

December  30.    No.  74.    By  amount  to  Kennedy  &  Irvin   81  90 

December  30.    No.  75.    By  amount  to  J.  Frank   49  00 

December  30.    No.  76.    By  amount  to  V.  Frank   30  20 

December  30.    No.  77.    By  amount  to  Schmidt  &  Bender   21  50 

December  30.    No.  78.    By  amount  to  G  .  H.  Gary   15  90 

December  30.    No.  79.    By  amount  to  D.  P.  Faulds   7  00 

December  30.    No.  80.    By  amount  to  John  P.  Morton   20  60 

December  30.    No.  81.    By  amount  to  F.  Teupe   18  00 

December  30.    No.  82.    By  amount  to  J.  Dolfinger   56  40 

December  30.    No.  83.    By  amount  to  James  Deally   20  45 

December  30.    No.  84.    By  amount  to  Carson  &  Mason   21  00 

December  30.    No.  85.    By  amount  to  0.  Rawsou   13  88 

December  30.    No.  86.    By  amount  to  J.  McGuIlough   5  00 

December  30.    No.  87.    By  amount  to  A.  McBride   54  85 

December  30.    No.  88.    By  amount  to  James  Rridgcford   164  18 

December  30.    No.  89.    By  amount  to  Turner  &  James   110  72 

December  30.    No.  90.    By  amount  to  Magens  &  Co   61  60 

December  30.    No.  91.    By  amount  to  Joseph  T.  Tompkins  &  Co.   15  33 

December  30.    No.  92.    By  amount  to  Grove,  Hurhlage  &  Co   71  16 

December  30.    No.  93.    By  amount  to  W.  II.  Stokes  &  Co   26  16 

December  30.    No.  94.    By  amount  to  W.  H.  McKnight   68  48 

December  30.    No.  95.    By  amount  to  Waters  &  Son   14  30 

December  30.    No.  96.    By  amount  to  S.  Barker  &  Co   140  30 

December  30.    No.  97.    By  amount  to  A.  Peter  &  Co   5  64 

December  30.    No.  98.    By  amount  to  J.  C.  Reeves   145  25 

December  30.    No.  99.    By  amount  to  J.  P.  Yoang   53  33 

December  30.    No.  100.    By  amount  to  G.  Schram  .  5  15 

December  30.    No.  101.    By  amount  to  Water  Company   125  00 

December  30.    No.  102.    By  amount  to  Lithgow  Fire  Works   120  00 

December  30.    No.  103.    By  amount  to  T.  S.  Bell   43  75 

December  30.    No.  104.    By  amount  to  B.  B.  Huntoon   104  75 

December  30.    No.  105.    By  amount  to  D.  Lasch   123  80 


$18,110  60 

Balance    2,355  20 


$20,465  80 

The  foregoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  shows  the  balance  this  day  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
of  $2,355  20.  AU  the  vouchers  and  receipts  for  expenditures  are  this  day,  and  herewith, 
filed  with  the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.    Most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  G.  BARRET,  Treasurer. 
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During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  fifty-eight  pupils  have 
received  instruction  in  the  Institution.    Their  names  are  as  follows: 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

LilHe  Armstrong,       -       .  . 

-  Nicholasville. 

Lucy  Armstrong,     -       .       .  . 

Nicholasville. 

*William  Alt'erbury,  - 

Hart  county. 

Hamilton  Balentine, 

Louisville. 

Laura  Grace  Bean,    -       -  - 

-    Mount  Sterling. 

Alice  Bradley,        .       -       .  . 

Louisville. 

Nancy  Peak  Brown,  - 

-       -       -  Warsaw. 

Percy  Boullemet,    -       -       .  . 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Mary  Cavanaiigh,  ... 

-  Louisville. 

John  Cheap,  ----- 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

William  Clark,  -       -       -  - 

-  Louisville. 

William  Davis,       .       .       .  _ 

Jefferson  county. 

Martha  J.  Daniel, 

-    Johnson  county. 

John  M.  Ernst,        -       .       .  . 

Louisville. 

Ada  Etheridge,  -       -       -  - 

-  Louisville. 

Jane  B  Fitzpatrick,        -       -  . 

Hart  county. 

Algernon  Flournoy,    -       -  . 

-  Paducah. 

Charles  Frederick,  -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Mary  E.  Gallagher,  - 

-       -       -  Louisville. 

Josephus  Getton,     _       -       -  . 

Grayson  county. 

Covington  Guion,       -       -  . 

Louisville. 

Richard  J.  Ilambleton,    -       -  - 

Ashland. 

Richard  Hardin,         .       .  . 

-    McLean  county. 

Lorews  Ilaussmann,       -       -  . 

Bellville. 

Joseph  W.  Irleiser,     -       .  _ 

-  Newport. 

Rhoda  J.  Hills,  .... 

Campbell  county. 

Anna  C.  Homire,  - 

-  Louisville. 

George  \V.  Hughes,        _       -  . 

Meade  county. 

Anna  Hussk,  - 

-    Fayette  county. 

Anna  Bell  Kendall,         -       .  . 

Jefferson  county. 

Ellen  Kenney,    -       -       -  - 

-  Louisville. 

Mary  K.  MacConn, 

Lexington. 

John  McElhone,         -       .  _ 

-  Louisville. 

Edward  E  Martin,  -       -       -  - 

Boone  county. 

Clara  Mattingly, 

-  Louisville. 

«  Dead. 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

X\  A-J      1  A^  A_J  1. 1  V/  * 

Elizabeth  Majors,    -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Thomas  Meddis,         _       _  - 

-       -       -    Jefferson  county. 

George  M  Miller    -       -       -  - 

Havvesville. 

Louisa  Monohan        _       _  - 

-       -       -  Louisville. 

TjiTima  Mnni'iTifin      .        -        -  - 

J  i  I A  A  111  Cb     XIX  v.'  W  1  111  C%  ^  '  J 

Hardin  conntv 

J*-  -*        1  vl  111     \J\J\^  11  vj  • 

.Tames      Murrav.       -        -  - 

-       -       -  Newport. 

Benj.  II.  Myers,      _       -       -  - 

Nicholas  county. 

Sallie  M  Neal,  -       -       -  - 

-       -       -  Lexington. 

Alice  Parsons,         -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

IVanfiv  Porter.     -       -       -  - 

-       -       -  Louisville. 

Julia  Purnell,  -       -       -       -  - 

Mavsville. 

Mary  F.  Rogers,        -       _  . 

Lexington. 

Elizabeth  Ross,       _       _       -  - 

Meade  county. 

•* 

Georffia  Sale.     -       -       -  - 

-       -       -  Louisville. 

T*^i]  i  V  n  hp  til  Sf*li  nfpr-  • 

Nfi vvAlhnnv  Tnd 

Ti^i'prl pi'i pIc  T^plka.rnmpr 

A   X  ^LlC'l  I^XY       -L  V/ t  lY  UfXlX  111  V./ i  J 

-         -         -  TjOnisvillp 

Henrv  Townes.       -       -       -  - 

Henderson  co. 

Tnhn  FT  Vprnon           -        -  - 

rj  1  i  7  n  h  p  t  h  t  o  vv  n 

Marv  Alice  Walker.        _       _  _ 

Louisville 

A  ^  Vh/  ^.4  A  kJ7  T    All  \J  « 

Tohn  M  West.   -       -       -  - 

-         -         -     dnri^fifin  pnnntv 

\_/  111  X>r'l,lClll     V^V/Ull  L  V  > 

Mary  Williams,      -       -       -  - 

Meade  county. 

Martha  Williams,      -       -  - 

-    Meade  county. 

W.  J.  Winfrey,       ...  - 

Columbia. 

During  the  last  quarter  there  were  forty  names  recorded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  at  present  is  four:  four  of  the 
pupils  also  assist  in  teaching. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  reason,  but  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Reports  of  the  Institutions  for  educating  the  blind  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Kentuckj- 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  the  most  economically  conducted  School 
for  the  Blind  in  this  country,  and  we  are  equally  as  well  convinced 
that  in  no  other  one  of  those  noble  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  helpless,  are  the  expenses  as  small 
as  in  this  Institution.  The  expenses  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  are  necessarily  much  greater  than  for  any  other  class  of 
children.  The  books,  maps,  globes,  and  slates  for  them,  cost  much 
more  than  this  kind  of  apparatus  costs  for  seeing  children.  Much 
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larger  classes  of  seeing  children  can  be  taught  by  one  teacher  than 
classes  of  blind  children.  We  endeavor  to  be  alive  to  the  trust  the 
Commonwealth  has  confided  to  us,  and  we  constantly  feel  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  funds  placed  in  our  care  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  We 
watch  over  it  with  the  most  jealous  solicitude,  that  every  cent  of  it 
that  can  be  made  to  minister  to  the  education  and  general  welfare  of 
the  blind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  accomplish  that  object.  While  the 
Institution  has  often  been  in  want  of  fullness  of  means,  we  have 
struggled  to  keep  up  its  reputation  as  a  first-class  school  for  educat- 
ing the  blind.  It  has  furnished  the  schools  of  some  of  the  States 
with  teachers  of  great  excellence.  One  of  the  pupils  educated  in 
the  Kentucky  Institution  of  the  Blind  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of 
vocal  music  in  the  oldest  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States. 
Great  numbers  of  those  pupils  are  rejoicing  now  in  the  beauty, 
strength,  comforts,  and  self-reliance  which  Kentucky  has  given  them 
in  her  recognition  of  the  justice  and  potency  of  the  claims  of  the 
blind  upon  her  protecting  care,  and  we  rejoice  that,  in  any  degree, 
we  have  borne  a  part  in  these  ministrations. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  making  an  unreasonable  request  of 
your  honorable  body,  in  view  of  the  facts — first,  that  we  give,  with- 
out any  emolument,  to  the  education  of  the  blind  a  large  amount  of 
our  labor  and  time  for  the  proper  performance  of  a  duty  of  a  most 
exacting  character;  and  secondly,  that  the  Commonwealth  has 
scarcely  a  more  sacred  trust  than  the  proper  and  best  care  of  the 
blind,  when  we  ask  that  we  shall  be  empowered  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
perform  it,  on  the  annual  allowances  heretofore  made  for  its  welfare. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  year  in  the  existence  of  this  school  when 
we  have  not  been  hampered,  by  want  of  means,  in  doing  what  we 
knew  the  necessities  of  the  blind  pupils  required  should  be  done  for 
them.  Not  a  single  dollar  of  the  money  appropriated  for  their  educa- 
tion can  be  drawn  without  our  consent,  and  it  shall  be  our  duty  to 
see  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  improperly  expended. 

We  have  shown  that  the  expenses  of  educating  the  blind  are  nec- 
essarily greater  than  for  the  education  of  any  other  class  of  pupils. 
The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  blind  are  less 
than  those  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  class  of  those  helpless 
members  of  the  community  who  are  nobly  and  justly  recognized  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  as  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Commonwealth.    The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  a  per- 
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manent  fund  of  over  twenty- eight  thousand  dollars,  derived  from 
Congressional  donations  of  land  in  1826.  This  land  was  sold  in  1861 
for  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  from  this  the  liberal  permanent 
fund  has  been  created.  In  addition  to  this,  that  State  School  is  em- 
powered to  collect  school  fees  from  those  able  to  pay,  and  in  1871  the 
collections  from  this  source  amounted  to  over  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Blind  School  were  once  empowered  to  make 
similar  collections,  but  experience  soon  convinced  the  Trustees  that 
this  right  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  school.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  two  resources  we  have  named  ,of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
the  State  appropriations  made  to  it  have  uniformly  been  greater 
than  the  entire  income  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  notwithstanding  the  more  expensive  character  of  the  successful 
teaching  of  the  blind.  The  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  and 
Idiotic  receives  larger  appropriations  for  each  child  sent  to  it  than  is 
allowed  for  the  pupils  of  the  Blind  School.  We  mention  these  facts, 
not  in  a  carping  or  fault-finding  spirit,  for  we  feel  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  just  and  noble  liberality  of  the  Commonwealth  to  those 
Institutions  commands  our  admiration  and  full  approval.  But  your 
honorable  body  has  confided  the  interests  of  educating  the  blind  to 
us,  and  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  trust  in  failing  to  present  their 
just  claims,  and  in  urging  for  them  the  same  philanthropic  care  and 
action  that  the  Representatives  of  the  people  nobly  extend  to  other 
classes  that  are  helpless,  but  in  no  sense  more  deserving  than  the 
blind.  We  feel  that  we  are  performing  a  duty  you  asked  us  to  under- 
take in  accepting  the  Trusteeship  of  this  Institution. 

We  have  often  felt  solicitude  about  the  Institution  in  case  it  should 
take  fire.  It  is  remote  from  the  nearest  fire  engine-house,  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  a  fire  telegraph  alarm,  and  there  is  a  paucity  of 
water  supply  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  for  extinguish- 
ing a  confiagration.  We  keep  the  building  properly  insured,  and 
exercise  all  possible  vigilance  against  the  catastrophe  of  a  fire  ;  but 
as  we  are  yet  compelled  to  use  oil  lamps  in  the  building,  some  una- 
voidable accident  may  endanger  the  building.  As  some  protection 
we  have  determined  to  make  a  lake  of  water  within  the  grounds. 
This  will  answer  a  three-fold  purpose.  It  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
Institution,  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  ice  for  the  inmates  of 
the  school,  and  in  case  of  a  fire,  may  furnish  the  fire-engines  with 
sufficient  water  to  save  the  building  from  destruction.  To  meet 
present  emergencies  in  these  perils  and  difficulties,  we  have  obtained 
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two  of  the  fire  extinguishers  invented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  of 
Indiana,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Lithgow  &  Co.,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  By  a  careful  examination,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all  the  fire  extinguishers  in  use,  an  opinion 
abundantly  confirmed  by  all  the  competing  tests  it  has  undergone, 
both  in  this  city  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  the  very 
decided  merit  of  capacity  for  standing  armed  at  all  times,  and 
through  long  periods,  and  for  being  put  to  instant  use  when  a  sudden 
emergency  demands  its  powers.  It  is  very  efficient,  and  could  per- 
fectly command  any  ordinary  fire  at  the  Institution,  and  control  its 
headway  long  before  an  alarm  could  be  conveyed  from  the  Institution 
to  the  nearest  fire  telegraph  station.  In  the  possession  of  this  Gard- 
ner fire  extinguisher,  the  School  for  the  Blind  has  a  security  against 
fire  it  has  not  previously  possessed.  We  hope  soon  to  introduce 
the  illuminating  gas  of  the  city  into  the  building,  and  this  will  aid 
very  greatly  in  relieving  the  edifice  from  the  perils  of  fire. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  gratefully  thank  the  editors  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Commercial,  and  the  Ledger,  for  their  daily  ministrations 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  pupils.  There  are  few  persons  who  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  those  "  maps  of  busy  life,"  the  daily  papers, 
than  the  pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  papers  are  read  to 
them  every  evening. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T,  S.  BELL, 

THOMAS  E.  BRAMLETTE, 
H.  J.  STITES, 
WILLIAM  KENDRICK, 
AEFRED  T.  POPE, 
JAMES  HARRISON, 
JOHN  G.  BARRET. 
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ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  successful  operation 
thirty  years.  It  was  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  instruction 
of  those  children  and  youth  who  are  blind,  and  for  those  whose  sight 
is  so  imperfect  that  they  cannot  see  to  read.  All  such  children,  of 
suitable  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  are  received  and  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  which  is  a  State  school,  equally  free 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  pupils  are  instructed  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  in 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools  and  academies  for  see- 
ing pupils.  The  boys  are  also  taught  mechanical  trades,  to  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  independently  after  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion. The  girls  are  taught  to  use  sewing  machines,  and  to  do  various 
kinds  of  fancy  work. 

The  pupils,  generally,  are  very  happy  and  industrious,  and  many 
of  them  make  wonderful  advancement  in  their  studies,  and  qualify 
themselves  to  be  teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  learning. 

The  Legislature  provides  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  blind 
children  and  youth  of  Kentucky. 

The  annual  school  session  commences  on  the  first  Mondaj'^  of  Sep- 
tember, and  terminates  on  the  third  Friday  of  June.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  pupils  should  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  session; 
but  new  pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session. 

Persons  desiring  to  send  children  to  this  school,  will  please  to  send 
the  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant  to  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  Director,  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  will  cheerfully  communicate 
any  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  Institution. 


